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ABSTRACT . ' 

The purpose of this paper is to examine deception in 
advertising from a behavioral perspective, and to attempt to 
formulate a definition that can guid^ both research and governmental 
regulation. Whether or not an advertisement is sa,id to*" be "deceptive" 
depends on the definition of deceptiojn being used. The position 
advocated here is that the focus of any definition must be the 
recexver^of the message. Based on the analysis of veridical 
preception^ a definition of deception .^n advertising is offered. An 
approach to measuring deception is also offered. The techiiiques are 
all seen as screening techniques, although by their reguaelr use/ 
advertisers should 'improve the ability of their advertisements to 
reach their stated objectives as well as redutre the amount of ' 
deception, (RB) 2? 
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* ABSTRACT 

Whether or not an advertisement is said to be ''deceptive*^ deperid^^l^n 



the understanding and definition of deception being used. The position 



advocated here is that the focus of any definition must (be the receiver of the 



message. Based on an analy^s of veridical perception, a definition of deception 
in advertising is offered. An approach to measuring deception is also offered. 
The techniques are^H seen as screening techniques, although by their regular 
use, advertisep^ should improve thk ability of their advertisements to reach 
their stated objectives as well as reduce the amount of deception. 
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Deception in advertising is o^^nterest to governments, business 
firms and academics for at least two treasons. First, in all countries, > 



it is in some way illegal to lie in advertisements. However, liTier,^ : '\ 



generally are no objective standards to define wh^t is a lie. In some 



instances, certain i^actices are specifically spelled'out as being illegal 
while in others, broad guidelines guide the regulator and business firm. 
The second, and closely related reason for being interested in deception 
in advertising is because of the possibility that certain types of advertise- 
ments that contain no implicit ^ explicit lies may, however, have an effect 
on both competition and consumers that is similar to advertisements containing 
explicit lies. ' 

The purpose of this paper is t\^ examine deception in advertising 
from a behavioral perspective, leading to a definition that can both 
guide research and governmehtal regulation, ^ 

A Behavioral Perspective 

The basic premise underlying the illegality of deception in ad- 
vertising is that the receiver of the advertising message will behave 
in a manner which is different than if the advetrtls^ment contained no 
deception. Therefore, free competitidh Ifi hindered and firms that de- 
ceive, are assumed to obtain more bud inesd than they otheTwise would. 
Of pourse, this additional business is assumed to be obtained at the 
expense of competitors who ^re engaged in truthful advertising. Because 
of the difficulty of demonstrating the effects of advertising, whether 
truthful or untruthful, governments have traditionally tended to focus 
on the act of deceiving, i.e.^ are certaiij words or pictures or certain 
statements apt to be not truthful and hence deceptive. Focusing on the 
act of deceiving has led quite naturally to questions of whether intent ^ 
to deceive must be showh and how many people need to be deceived for 
deception to exi^t. In those countries that have rigorously pollcedf 
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deception in advertising, explicit lies have b^en greatly reduced. How- 
ever, a serious question must be raised. Does rigorously p oli cing ex- 



in-ic^-t^le^s-solve^tW The answer is , 



» det: mrtfe ly no I The reason is obvious . Focusing on the ac t of decep- 
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tlon ignores the receiver of the coramunication7 Therefore, some ^dver^ 
tisements that contain explicit lies may not Be deceptive to consumers, 
but other advertisements that are literally true may in fact be decep- 
tive. * 

It is the poQj.tion of this paper that deception in advertising can- 
not be properly understood without the focus of attention being the re- 
ceiver of the communication. There is no way to determine In a meaningful 
way whether a given advertisement is deceptive unless we can measure 
the behavioral impact on the receiver. We can call certain stateuietit-s 

lies without reference to the receiver of the communication, ^ut we 

■ f 

cannot determine if the advertisement is deceptive without ictiowing the 

^ <=. " 

behavioral impact on the rejeeiver. / ^ 

Therefore, it appears necessary to study deceptionv/ln advertising 
within the framework of a communication theory like th$i1^ of Weaver (10)* 
Weaver considers communication a system in which the/treatment of iso** 
lated parts is potentially misleading. Hence, the pio^eiver is of , vital 
importance in understanding the message. i) 

If we are to include the reciver or the conittmj^iqation in our 
understanding of deception in advertising, it 1| {^6th necessary and 
appropriate to briefly review several aspects q| |)ercept ion. Every- 
thing we call perception is the end product o$'jjk categorization process.' 
But in order to engage in the categorization ^ifOcess, receivers must 
first They must learn the relations t)0tw^n properties of pro- 

ducts, social objetsts and events which are QipiCQUntered qt likely to be 
encountered. The product of learning is a aeries of category systems 
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that are used to predict what properties go with what products, social 

objects and events. But also, these category systems are used to check 
=wlTttr-goer^li:n^TfaT p\ l2b)T * 



"These category systems are lar,gely learned by exposure to stimuli. 
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^tSch, Cr u t ch fieta^ and Ballachey suggest Ibhese category systems are a 
product of each individual's physical and soclal^environment, physiolog- 
ical structure, wants and goals, anid past experiences (5). However, it 
is clear that all -stimuli do not enter into the individuals view of the 
world primarily for two reasons. First there are factors associated 
with the stimuli such as figure-ground, frequency of presentation, 
stimulus intensity, movement and change, and the number of objects in 
the stimulus (5). Advertisers are well aware it is necessary to get 
the attention of the receiver before the message can be categorized. 
Therefore, effort is taken to bUild into advertisements attention getting 
devices, obtain high levels of exposure and to build into advertisements 
aspects that influence ptoper cognitive selectivity. 

The second reason that not all stimuli enter into the individuals 
view of the world is because of personal factors.. Personal factors 
such as the span of apprehension, | mental set, emotions and wants operate 
in a manner such that the'nu^er A^^bjfepts that can be perceived vary 
from moment to moment ^aiid fiom^ Individual Individual; These per- 
sonal factors also result in receivers being selectively sensitized 
to st^imulus objects and furthermore often resulting in the distortion 
of various stimuli so that they "fit" th^ pers^K factors of the re- 
cel.ver (5). 

f 

These personal factors are very Important to advertisers. For as 
Maloney has stated, "each person's predispositions to note, understand, 
and accept or reject certain messages is learned. Different people ^ 
have different expectations about the trustworthiness of various kinds 
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of advertising. They have developed different kinds of knowledge a n^ 
different typ^g of feelings abci&t the products or brands being adver- 



ti.sed'^^fS) . ^'7 Therefore, the advertiser is both concerned that the re- 
"c6Tvi|r at his advertisement responds correctly to an object to which he 



is sensitive and the t'any distortion of the stimuli will work to the 
advertiser's advantage. 

Jsi addition to the categorization process, another aspect of percep- 
/ ^ tion of interest to those studying deception in advertising is the pre- 

dictive process. Bruner refers to predictive veridifcality which means 
"simply that perceptional organization of an object or event permits 
one to 'go beyond' the properties of the object n^ot yet tested. The 
more adequate the category systems constructed for coding environmental 
events in this way, the greater the predictive veri^icaTity that results 
(1, p. 126)," This implies that the receiver learns a set of probabil- 
ities of what goes with what. The result is that the receiver need not 
examine each physical attribute of the object that is the object of the 
communication because he has "learned to expect" that certaijn attributes, 
go with others in certain*Bituations*, Therefor^, when the receiver sees 
an advertisement for flour, he need not be able to physically .e3<amine 
J;he flour to know its texture and basic baling properties because he 
has learned to expect a certain texture and basic baking properties 
from all flour. Brunar suggests: ~ 

"Veridical perception, consists of the coding of stimulus 
inputs in appropriate categories such that one may go from ' 
ctae to categorial identification, and thence to the correct 
inference or prediction of other properties of the object so 
categorized. Thus, veridical perception requires the learning 
of categories and category systems appropriate to the events 
and objects with which the person has commerce in the physical 
world. When wd speak of the representative function of per- 
ception, we speak of the adequacy of the categorizing system 
of the individual in permitting him td infer the nature 
events and to go beyond them to the correct prediction of 
other events (1, p. 133)." 
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Iti the specific case of advertising, we are not as much concerned 
with how category systems are <3eveloped as we are concerned -with how 
^ha^^^^^e gorico-are u -»e<}- l n the pe rceptirotrinrocCTS 



^ — ~A^^jJwiew^of-^he-44^ter-atur'e^ 

:^nnadwr rtiemnt^"^^ ^ 
aspects of the message and the total gestalt. The receiver Is probably 
engaging in the categorization process at two levels. The fir^t is an 
evaluation of the specific product information and recotmnendatlons and 
the second is some* type of total impression. 

But in both cases, the receiver is engaging in predictive veridl- 
cality. He is going beyond the information presented in the advertlse- 
ment and predicting what pifc^^operties to anticipate or Expect. This 
process of predictive verldicallty must serve as the basis for under- 
standing much of deception in advertising, its' detection and remedy. 

As mentioned above, the receiver comes to expect certain things 
to go together. He has learned this relationship. Therefore, when • 
he sees an object presented in an advertisement, he has expectations 
of what goes wl,th, that object. But the situation is rtofe complex than * 
this. The receiver alsd has expectations about the set of words used 
to describe the object, the setting in which the object is presented, 
the communicator and/or the sponsor of the advertisement. 

The literal meaning of a word ot collection of Words may not be* 

^ I'. 

the meaning assigned to those words by the receiver. Vhe receiver, ^ay 
have gone beyond these words and added additional meaning"^ j^xpecta- 
tlons. Furthermore, the setting, the communicator, or other aspects 
of the stimulus may be used by the receiver to go beyond these words 
in specific ways and add meaning far beyond the linteral meaning of the 
exact words used* 

Therefore, the literal meaning of a word or collection of words, 
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mky or may i/iot be deceptive. Rather, a word or collection of wbrds can 
not be judged deceptive until it is understood how the Receiver is cate- 



deception bec^aus^ of this process. It is necessary to iftclude^the 
setting in which the object is presented , the communicator and/or the 
sponsor of the advertisement - in fact the gestalt. 

Without the analysis of the categorization process at both the 
word and gestalt level and the resultant predictive veridicality it is 
impossible to judge if, in fact, deception in advertising is taking 
place. Otherwise, some advertisements will be judged deceptive that 
in fact are not (Type II error) and others that are deceptive Will b6 

5 * 

judged%not deceptive (Type I e^ror). 

A DEFINITION » 

With this brief argument as^ back|P!^nd, it is a{jpropriate to in- 

troduce a definition of deception in advertising that meets tthe test 

of being based on the interaction of the advertisement with the cate- 

gori^ation process of the receiver and also lends it^lf to being 

implemented in the detection and aVoidance of deception in advertising. 

This definition is a revision of one offered earlier by Gardner (3): 

If an advertisement (or advertising campaign) leaves the 
average consumer within some reasonable market segment with 
an impred«4i)n(s) and/or belief (s) different from what would 
normally be expected^ if the average consumer within that 
market segment had reasonable knowledge and that impress ion(s) 
and/or belief(s) is factually untrue or potentially mislead- 
ing, then deception*^i8 said to exist. 

This 'dfefinitidn. assumes that the., end produpt df the pfeirceptlonrti 

process is the matter of interest, i.e., what the receiver perceives, 

rather than what the advertisement either intended or says literally. 

It should be clear that the act of deceiving is ci£ only limited rele* 

vancy to this definition. « 

9 
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But, in addition, this definition focuses on the average consumer 
This assumes that the impressions and/or beliefs of consumers falling 
■beyeftd —tw e -^lus o r tnt nus standard dev i a ti o ns is ofte n no ise ca iia edHry- 
^t ran e ouo f a c t or s B ut a rso,A^ii s def initi o n assu mes t ha t— consttroers 



'Wli0~a#e— eieftrfy--nat— fn(^lud^ 
not be used to judge the deceptiveness of an advertisement or advertis 




riden^i motorcycle, is unlikely ever to do so and furthermore has no 
int^^est in motorcycles should not be of concern in the determination 
of deception in motorcycle advertising. 

This definition is clearly Limited to the effect of the communi- 
cation on the receiver. In terms t)f the communication model of Weaver 
(10), this definition deals only with the decoding process. However, 
this does not deny that there may be advertisements that may contain 
untrutha that originate when the message is encoded. These untruths 
may such that they should be dealt with simply because they are 
untrue, whether or not they have a deceptive impact on the receiver. 
These untruths, in contrast to the definition of deception above, are 
labeled ''false^* advertising. One could argue that *'false*' advertising 
should be ignored because it has no deception Impact. However, ii^ 
addition to^ the general adversion to liesV most would agree that over 
time there may in fact be some residual or lagged effect that would 
act in such a way that receivers would be deceived at some future time 

Within this definition, we can find the basic understanding of 
deception in advertising based ^n the process of veridical perception 
and two subcategories of more specific instances. 

The most basic understanding of deception in advertising is that 
an advertisement interacts with the learned categories of the receiver 
Therefore, *it an advertisement or advertising campaign interacts in 

10 • ^ 
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such a „«nner that it is categorized either directly or by t\e addition 
of information bx the process of veridical/perception such th^t the 
jesulfeant impression vould not, meet the^afe^aa4^t^4Hl»HAt4ef±r 



tion above, then it is l udged de c fi pMv. ^^^^^^^^^.^^^ 
^tPfi^h that^n adver-t^^ement-need-notrm'alce-either explicnTr^im. 



plied claims that are false to be judged deceptive. The sole criteria, 
then, is not the exact «ords, pictures, etc. that are used, but the ^ 
impression left in the mind of the receiver. Therefore, if detergent 
manufacturers- discovered that housewives associate "power" with the 
c61or blue and hence associate more cleaning power with detergents 
, cftMUning blue crystals, then saying that a specific brand of deter- 
gent has blue crystals. and showing pictures of satisfied housewives 
using-tj^rand. could be deceptive, even though no claims about 
• . increased cleaning power were made. It would be deceptive if the' in: 

^ formation added by the housewife/receiver resulted in either a specific 
belief or a total impression that this particular brand was more power- 
ful Chan in fact it is to the objective observ-erj^ ^ 

This understanding of deception also allows us to specify two • 
specific types of dece^ion that fall within this broad category. -The 
first is what Gardner ^as called the Claim-Fact Discrepancy type of 
deception (3). Here, some qualification must be added to the infor- 
mation and/or Impression carried in th"e .advertisement so t A the 
receiver can properly categorize it and result in a non-deceptive 
impression. Many advertisements supply only part of the information 
necessary for proper evaluation. Recognizing that the consumer will 
add Information based on learned probabilities. In this specif^rtti- 
stance of deception, the question centers around whether or not the re^^ 
ceiver has accurate and sufficient enough information to add to the in- 
formation present in the advettiaements that the result will be a'non- 
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deceptive impression* For instance, mos.t receivers haveTearned certain 
things about the word "doctors**. For t^^st rec6ivers this? word is asso- 
ci a te . d w it h t Q me one^4who^s--an^W&^^nd^^ 



^ck^ -prescribes medicine, etc. In general, doctors are held in\ather 



high esteem and are thought to be honest. Therefore^ when an adver- 
tisement suggests that out of 5 doctors recomfiiend" something, through 
the process of veridical perception the receiver is apt to add the pos- 
itive image of K.D. to these words and hence increase the acceptance 
of this message. The potential for deception exists because there 
IrS no way to tell what kind of doctor made this recommenda Jion, under 
what circumstances and what about the other 40% of doctors. ^ 

f * 

Likewise, another type of claim-fact discrepancy type or decep- 
tion comes about when a correct claim for a product is made, But it 
is not clear under what circumstances the claim is correct. For 

instance, the use of a certain type of oit in autbmobiles may increase 

■> 

the useful life of the vehicle, but only if used in conjunction with 
certairt other practices and tn certain types of automobile*. The de- \ 

* * •* 

ception in this Instance could result if the receiver attributed this 
quality of extended life to all cars and withoufe knowledge of the other 
practices. 

A thi?ifd type of claim-fact discrepancy type of deception is when 
a uniqueness, claim is made for a particular brandy that is said to con- 
tain attribute X, but which in fact i« contained in all other comparable 
brands. It is easy to see how veridical perception coufd result in 
the addition of information in this case \ind also easy to see how it 
could result dn deception unless the receiver was aware of the fact 

that all comparabl^e brands contained this attribute. 
♦ • 

In some instances, when claims and objective evidence do not match, 
it is not merely a false advertisement, but can be termed deceptive be- 

12 ' . 
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cause, the receiver has comp to either trust or believe the communication 
or in some way rely on the communication, Gardner has called this aec- 
ond specif ic type -of deception the Unconscionable Lie (3), For in- 
stance, if 'the communication claims that a watch has 21 jewels, the 
receiver has no^ way of checkiftg that fact. If based on past experi- 
en<^e he Jias every rigjit to believe the communication is correct, the 
deception exists if in fact the watch -doea not haVe 21 jewels. "To 
be classified as dece^vfe in this category, an advertisement would 
make a cl^lm that is completely false (3)." for an advertisement to 
be judged an unconscionable lie, there must be no way for receivers 

♦ 

to achieve *the claimed results, attributes or benefits. Hence> the 
claim could not be true, even if properly qualified, 

. . / 

A RESEARCH ORIENTATION 

J?he process of cognitive categorization and veridical perception 
is complex 'enough ithat it is unlikely that answers to questions of 
what , is deception and how do jwe detect and measure it will not come 
easily. Nonetheless^ enou^jh^is known about human information process- 
ing and measurement that initial attempts can be made in this area. 

It should. b0 clear that when referring to deception in advertising, 
we are dealii^g ptimarily with attitudes. Hansen presents an excellent 
developmfeiit of the fortnation of cognitive categories and the relation- 
isMp of these categories to attitudes (4). Based on Hansen and others, 
it can be argued that an attitude toward a product is a function of 
beliefs about tha^ product and the evaluations of each belief. 

If the perception process discussed in the previous section is 
appropriate, then we can say that advertising influences the addition 
of att^ributes making up an attitude, the evaluation of attributes making 
up an attitude and their importance or weighting. Therefore, the gen- 
eralized, multi-attribute attitude model presented by Pessemier and 
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i * » p - , - 

' Wilkie seems appropriate as the basis of a detailed study ^o£ deception 

in advertising leading to a measure (s) of deception (7) . This model 

J may be expressed as follows: ^ 
n 

^jk "i=i ^ik ^ijk ; 

where i = attribute or product characteristic 

j = brand ^ 
' k = consumer or respondent * , 

Such that: Aj^ ® consumer k's attitude score for brand j 

Ilk ^ the importance weight given to attribute i by 

consumer k ^ . 

^ijkT consumer k's belief as to the extent to which 
attribute i . is offered by brand j 

This type of model is widely used in studies of consumer behavior and 
reflects the work of Rosenberg (8) and Fishbein (2), The foundations 
of these theories suggests that Attitudes are learned as part of the 
concept formation (labeling) process, Fishbein places this theory 
> within the framework of behavior theory which allows him to hypothe- 
cs ize that once a concept has* been learned, many new things are sub- 
sequently learned about It, The consumer associates many different 
objects, concepts, values or goals with the product or service (the 
attitude object or stimulus concept) . These different objects, con- 
cepts, values or goals associated with the concept of a particular 
product make up a belief system which is organized into a hierarchy 
of responses, 

•'The higher the response in the hierarchy, the greater 
the probability that the response is associated with the 
^stimulus concept, thaf is, the stronger the belief. Each - 
of these associated responses may also be viewed as stimuli, 
which themselves elicit a learned mediating evaluative re- 
sponse. These mediating evaluative responses are viewed as 
summative; through the processes of mediated generalization 
and conditioning, this summated evaluative response becomes 
associated with the stimulus concept. Thus, when ^he concept 
is presented, it will elicit this AatmmtedaftH^aludted ite^ppnsey') 
that is, it will elicit this learned attitude," (2, p, 394) 



V 
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Therefore, an individual's attitude towarianyproduct or ser- 
vice can be seen as a function of a) the strength or importance of 
his beliefs about the product, i.e., those beliefs in his response 
hierarchy, and b) the evaluation of those belief 9, i.e. , . ther^evalua- 
tion of associated responses. 

Applying this logic to consutners, we find th^t consumers learn 
to associate certain product attrlbutco^wl>^h a given product class 
and brands vithin that class. Furthermore, these pt^^iuct attributes > 
are each valued on some dimension by individual consumers. Po» ^^i* 
stance, consumers may learn that for men's socks, the attributes of 
durability, construction, materials and appearance are highly rele- 
vant. And for each of these attributes, the consumer will learn a 
positive or negative evaluations^ The sum of these evaluations for 
relevant (salient) attributes represent^ the affect associated with 
that product. The more positive the affect, the more positive the ^ 
attitude toward the product, cfche more negative the aff fect^s tbewmoie 
tibgajtslve the attitude towatd the product. 

To apply this logic to consumer deception, we must first reco^^ 

nize th^p basically most promotional strategies attempt to change either 

existing beliefs about a product andubrand, i.e., how t^hese belief s-*are 

evaluated or to introduce a new belief or make an existing belief more 

salient or important. But in addition, we must be aware that attributes 

are being added or used by the receiver that may not be contained in the 

communication, realizing, however, that in both cases, it is not what the 

communication contains, but what the receiver does with it. Therefore, 

it seems probable that deception can occur in either two ways: 

a) by the promotional communication influencing the probability of a 
particular' belief being associated with an attitude toward a brand 

« b) by influencing the evaluation of a particular belief associated 
with a brand. 
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For instanc/, a promotional communication, could attempt to increase 

the probaMlity of a belief about "reliability^' l^ing associated with 

If ' / 

a particular brand. Or, a communication could/4ttempt to increase 

the positive evaluation of a belief about ''s^le*'. 

|t seems inappropriate to -focus primary attention to A.^ because 

it rff lects the multiplication of weights /4nd their respective beliefs 



whi|h are summed. Furthermore, even if ^t is found that* consumers held 

I I 
an/attitude toward a product/advertisement that was deceptive, it would 

/ 

hk necessary to show that deception existed by e.xamining beliefs about' 
pecific attributes *and how these beliefs are evaluated. 

Ari important assumption of the irbposed research technique that 
follows is the classification of profduct attributes into tWo categories 
This is necessary because of the absolute necessity of allowing the 
advertiser to be able to introduce /attributes and work towards posi- 
tive evaluation of these attributes which merely influence affect, 
but add nothing, otherwise, to factual product evaluation. Therefore, 
it is assumed that there are "functional" and "non-functional" product 
^ attributes. Functibnal attributes are those that relate to design, 

wear, performance, guarantees, etc., and non-functional attributes 

I ii 
relate to style, appearance and other '*non-objective" attributes. At- 
tributes which have typically been classified as "psychological" or 
"well-being" could potentially fall into either classification.* 

If, a functional attribute^has acquired a high probability of 
being associated with a specific brand, when in fact, Objective evi- 
. dence Is to the contrary, or needs qualification to be true, and this 
belief is positively evaluated, then, deceptive beliefs exist. Like- 
wise, if a nonrfunctional attribute is viewed by consumers as a'func- 
tionaVattribu^ and positively evaluated, then deception exists. 

the ^ree techniques discussed below are all designed as screening 
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diivices, i.e., they should not be used at. this time to definitely prove 
or disprove deception in advertising* 
Normative Belief Technique 

' Using multi-attribute attitjj^e theory as a foundation, Gardner* ; 
proposed the, normative belief technique (3). First, it is necessary , 
to establish product class^ norms by product attributes. Thi6 is a 
delicate process and filled^ with many problems. As reflected in a 
recent paper by Wilkie and Wjainreigh (11) the measurement of salient 
product attributes is in a state of flux; For this technique, a 
variety of structured and unstructured techniques should be used to 
gather salient pxfoduct attributes from a'wide vatiety of product class 

. users. This data would be supplemented by data from appropriated ex- 
^ ■■ ■•■^ * , ■ ■ , 

perts for the particular product lass under study. Tl^ experts would 

provide a comprehensive range of attri^^utes free from consumer atti- 
tudes and expectations. 

Second, research needs to be conducted which shows whi^h product 
attributes are functional and which are non-fuhptional . Consumet be- 
liefs and the use of experts would both be appropriate at this stage..;. 

The third step is to establish acceptable ranges of probabilities 
of various attributes being associated with a product and establishing, 
acceptable ranges of evaluation. The reason for establishing ranges 
of evaluation will become clear In the next step. 

The fourth step is to show advertisements for various brands within 
a product class to consumers and have them estimate probabilities of 
each attribute being associated with the brand being advertised and 
give their evaljuation of each attribute. 

Then, their advertisements which produce probability estimates 
and evaluative estimates within the acceptable range for functional 
attributes are thereby deemed non-deceptive. However, it is clear ^ 
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that standards of sample proportion within acceptable ranges need 
to be established • As a first appro:«:imatioh, it would seem reasonable 
to "set the sample proportion as plus or minus one standard deviation. 
Aa techniques are developed and more iis learned about normatiW be- 
liefs, this range m^y be extended. The size of the range may also 
vary by product class,* For instance, j some product classes ^ke •'Bust 
developers" and "Weight-Diet" lend themselves more easily to claims 
that will have a deceptive impact than products like bread or gasoline. 
Therefore, we might expect the simple proportion to be larger for bust 
developers than for bread. I 

1 ^ 

An advertisement could be judged deceptive, using this procedure, 
for several reasons. It could be judged deceptive because consumers 
rated the probability of a functional attribute being associated with 
the product as highly probable, when in fact, the product has none or 
meaningless levels of that attribjute. Likewise it could be Judged 
deceptive if, either individually] or collectively, functional product 
attributes are more .positively evaluated than indicated by product 
class norms. This second reason is highly Speculative and warrants 
rigorous research before advanced as 3 definite measure of deception. 
Consumer Impression Technique 

A secQnd method advanced by (Sardner (3) centers on consumer im- 
pressions. This is not a sophisticated technique, and employs widely 
used copy-testing procedures. It could be implemented after only a 
short period of experience developing appropriate questionnaires and 
procedures. In this procedure, consumers would be shown advertisements 
and then asked to state (using properly designed and controlled proce- 
dures) what they felt the advertisements were telling, them. ^Some ques- 
tions would be quite general, others quite specific. If for instance, 
it was hypothesized thSt an implied safety claim had been made that 

18 
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was not backed up by product performance. The information gained 
from consumer reactions would be compared with the ictual fact and 
claim of the advertisement to determine If the neceisary qualifications 
are understood in such as to make the total advertisement either de- 
ceptive or not deceptive. 
Expectation Screenint^ Procedure 

The third method (3) Is based on tlie fact that cognitively, con- 
sumers exposed to an advertisement are engaged In a comparison process. 
At the mlnlmuta, consumers are comparing what they perceive the adver- 
tlaement to be saying with expectations of what they anticipate seeing 
for a given product, brand, usage combination and secondly comparing 
it with appropriate evaluative frames of reference. If norms could be 
developed for expectations and evaluative frames of reference, then 
responses to a given advertisement could be compared with noms for 
a given product class. If the ifespon^te to a given -advertisemSt were 
significantly different from the norms, that, advertisement should be 
singled out for a very specific and thorough Investigation to deter- 
mine If the total advertisement Is Interacting in some way with exist- 
ing belief structure of consumers to produce a deceptive Impact. 

One Issue that has not been dealt with Is the whole Issue of 
selective exposure and relative attention. In passing, it should be 
mentlontd that any understanding or measurement of deception must 
take this issue Into account. If the potential receiver does not ex- 
pose himself or pay attention to an advertisement, It complicates many 
Issues." Likewise, as Sherlf, Sherlf and Nebergal point out, response 
to cooimunlcatlons varies depending on the level of Involvement with 
the topic of the communication (9). Undoubtably, future research In- 
to deception in advertising will take these two Issues Into account. 
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CONCLUSION 

deception in advertising is always going to take place, whether 
\ it is planned or not for the simple f^ct that deception is in the ''ey^ 
of the beholder/' Iherefore^ some advertisements w^ll always be de- 
ceptive €6 some; The question, therefore., facing governments and ad- 
vertisers is how do we detect deception in advertising and then how 
is it to be ^decided v?hat level and nature of deception will be toler- 
ated? But above all, it should now be clear that lying in advertising 
and the act of lying is a narrow conception of deception in advertHilng 
and that it is absolutely essential that the receiver of the cotnmuni- 
cation is tjh^e most -important part in*the determination of deception. 

Since itf has neyer been demonstrated that a deceptive advertisement 
causes more sales than a non-deceptive advertisement, doels! this .approach 
focusing on the receiver of the conununication really have any worth? 
If you believe that advertising is not trying to directly cause sales 
but to increase consumer prediapdfition «o that when the product is 
seen in the store, the cqnsutfier is more predisposed to one brand. than 
another, then this approach is qul,te valid. It stands to reason, though 
not tested, that if some claim leaves a deceptive impression, that brand 
most likely has a higher probability of predisposition, other things 
being equal. This approach also holds if you view advertising as pre- 
negotiation. Obviously direct-mail advertising falls outside this under- 
standing, but this approach still seems consistent with the task of 
advertising. 
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